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NOTICE. 



IN VIEW OF THE TERMINATION OF THE ACTIVE ART SEASON FOR THE SUMMER, THE 

sehi-monthly issue of THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC has been changed to 

A MONTHLY ISSUE, AND THE NEXT NUHBER OF THIS PAPER WILL APPEAR ON JULY 15th. 



The Collector and Art Critic is published semi-monthly 
by The Collector and Art Critic Company (Incorporated), 
at 489 Fifth avenue, New York City, at $2.00 per year sub- 
scription for the United States and Canada, and $2.50 for a 
foreign subscription. 

The single copies will be-sold at 15 cents the copy at various 
agencies, through Brentano's, of New York, Paris and London. 

All communications to the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to The Editor. 

All business .communications regarding subscriptions and 
advertising should be addressed to The Collector and Art 
Critic Company. 



FOR SALE. — Two examples by Jean Baptist Simeon Char- 
din, panels, 13^x10 inches. Information can be had from 
The Collector and Art Critic. 



FOR SALE. — An important example of D. W. Tryon, 26x- 
30, at a very reasonable price. Apply X. Y. Z., office The 
Collector and Art Critic. 



ORIENTAL CERAMIC ART. 

The most complete illustration of the entire range of Chinese 
porcelains is found in the monumental descriptive record of the 
Walters Collection of Baltimore. One hundred and sixteen 
colored plates and over four hundred orthochromatic photo- 
graphs furnish a concise demonstration of every example of 
Oriental ceramic art, valuable because of the perfection, rather 
than the merely curious. The letterpress of this de luxe edi- 
tion contains the first complete and correct history of the art 
in Dr. S. W. Bushell's descriptive comments. Dr. Bushell 
who lived for twenty-five years at Peking as physician to the 
English legation, has used the Tap Shuo, the best Chinese 
work, for his guide, and the result is a thoroughly informing 
bdok, which classifies all existing Oriental porcelains 

This work, no longer on the market now, was originally pub- 
lished in ten sections for $500, while the edition was limited to 
500 copies. One of these numbered copies may be had through 
1 he Collector and Art Critic. ' 



THE SCRIBE. 

JOSEPH ISRAELS. 

The best way to know what is the masterpiece of a master 
is to ask the master himself. A minor painter generally thinks 
everything he produces to be a masterpiece. The great artist 
knows that he cannot "strike thirteen" all the time ; he knows 
that many of his works, creditable though they may be, should 
not be regarded as the very best that he can produce, as can- 
vases into which his whole soul has been poured, which carry 
the fruition of his life attainments. 

What then is the masterpiece of Joseph Israels of these later 
years? 

Joseph Israels himself considers "The Scribe," painted in 
1903, one of his greatest works. 

When a selection had to be made of paintings to be sent by 
Dutch artists to the St. Louis Exposition, some half dozen can- 
vases by Joseph Israels were selected and sent. The artist him- 
self, however, insisted that this painting, which at the time was 
at an exhibition in Munich, should be included. 

Israels has always had a high regard for his American ad- 
mirers ever since the furore which was made over his "Alone 
in the World" at the Chicago fair in 1893. 

When Dr. Leslie D. Ward, therefore, bought "The Scribe" 
in 1903, it was with the distinct stipulation made by the artist 
that the painting should not be delivered until after having been 
shown at the St. Louis exhibition. 

That the artist was correct in his own estimate is proved by 
the fact that the Exposition Jury awarded to this canvas the 
Grand Prize of Honor for the Dutch Section. 

This masterpiece offers the most illuminating, the most pene- 
trating analysis of the genius of Joseph Israels. It shows him 
to be the trained, facile, workmanlike, realistic painter, and the 
visionary, dreaming idealist. How healthy is his manner of 
seeing, how edifying the simplicity of the means employed; 
how comprehensible and veracious the whole. And yet there" 
is such a subtleness, such an intensity of feeling, such a mastery 
of expression that I can only compare to Rembrandt's "Christ 
at Lrnmaus in the Louvre. His palette is limpid, without 
cloudiness, tinged with the true colors of light ; his handling 
is broad and vigorous ; his painting magnificent— it is a bold 
and studied spintualization of the material elements of the 
painter s art. 

The story of how "The Scribe" came to be painted is an 
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interesting one. In the Spring of 1898 Israels permitted him- 
self a holiday, in company with his son, Isaac, himself a painter 
of merit.- This holiday took the form of a journey through 
Spain, which the artist later described in a most entertaining 
volume. An excursion was also made to Africa, and an ad- 
venture in Tangier was the inspiration for this painting. The 
artist describes the incident as follows: 

"One morning I was walking by myself, armed with my stick 
to keep my balance on the slippery and uneven streets, when I 
saw a porch or gateway within which a woman was engaged 
in drawing water from a well. I waited a moment, and when 
she was gone I entered and saw a high, dark space, in which 
stood a great stone well, just as we see it represented in pic- 
tures of Rachel and Leah. High above the well was a wheel 
from which hung ropes and an iron hook ; all looked old and 
weather-beaten, but it seems that such things are able to enjoy 
a particularly long life in these regions. I looked around me 
and perceived, in a dark corner, a stone staircase, obviously 
leading to the apartments of the . lhabitants of this sombre 
dwelling. Instinctively my curiosit. drove me up these stairs. 
It was exceedingly dark, but when ) "had climbed a little above 
the well the steps were faintly ligl ted from a small opening, 
apparently in the roof. 

"I climbed still higher, until I reached the top of the stairs, 
where I saw a curtain which moved to and fro; through its 
centre opening I was able to see and'be seen. I stood there and 
dared not go further, not knowing what might befall me if I 
entered; but as I stood hesitating," I heard, with great emo- 
tion, a yoke cry: 'Ma mewakschego?' in Hebrew, which I 
understand; it was a deep man's voice asking: 

" 'What ;do you seek here ?' | 

"Thereupon I entered, and said 1*1 my turn: 

" 'S&font. adonai salom allichem dnoughi. Jehudi me eerets 
Hollajjfljq'^ (The Lord be with you*<the Lord bless you. I am 
a Jtwt$epm Holland.) ff 

" 'E0i'fs Hollande,' said the man, -'where is that? what does 
that nflri;? > 

"I eMeavored as best I could, f $ i IT am not at all strong in 
Hebreyyfylti) enlighten the man. . ' i . But I must tell you 
what Xifeffif and what manner of man c it was. I had entered a 
dark rpoirii lighted by a narrow, ob|ong, horizontal little win- 
dow, by which I mean a cut-out apeiture, which was closed at 
night ordnbad weather with a shutter. The light cut sharply 
through ;~th'is square and outlined itself upon the stone floor. 
Pushed "close to this aperture stooel a long work-table sup- 
ported .by ^trestles, and over it lay a great roll of parchment, 
which; covered nearly the whole width of the table, and hung 
down below. Behind the table sat, the Jewish scribe, leaning 
forwardjjyvith his arms upon the parchment, and turned his 
majesticT&^ad where I stood. The head seemed much too large 
for the body, which was obscured by the shadow behind and 
beneath the low table. It was a splendid head, with a fine, 
transparent pallor like alabaster, and wrinkles large and small 
ran around the small eyes and the great hooked nose. A little 
black cap covered the white skull, and a long, yellowish-white 
beard lay spread in great flakes over the parchment document. 
He sat in a sort of armchair without a back, and a pair of 
crutches lay slanting from the chair down to the ground. How 
gladly would I have produced my sketchbook and drawn that 
noble head with the beard, which formed one whiteness with 
the parchment and the light from the window, contained amid 
the gloom of this sombre apartment ; but I lacked the courage 
in face of the Scribe's fixed glance. He proudly displayed to 
me the beauty of his manuscript, the excellence of the capital 
letters, and the evenness of the whole, all written without 
ruled lines. He took up his great goose-quill in a grand man- 
ner, dipped it into the black bottle that stood beside him, and 
showed me how he wrote. After I had assured him of my'ad- 
miration he asked me to hand him his crutches, and limped 



with me to the open, flat roof, which was on the same level 
with the room." 

Israels became on very friendly terms with the ancient Scribe, 
for he made a sketch of him as he had seen him on. entering 
the room, from which the large picture now in Dr. Ward's 
collection was painted. 

The Braun carbon photograph, from which the reproduction 
on the front page was made, was given to Dr. Ward and in- 
scribed by the artist as follows: 

With best compliments 
to Mr. and Mrs. Dr. Leslie D. Ward, of Newark. 

The Hague, Sept., 1903. „ Joseph Israels. 



THE EARLIEST EUROPEAN ARTIST IN AMERICA. 

BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 

The oft-repeated mention that it is easier to disseminate error 
than to correct it, has become almost a trite truism ; but not for 
that reason has it lost any of its force. I had occasion recently 
to look into Cyril Davenport's lately issued book on "Mezzo- 
tints," which is the first volume of the Connoisseurs' Library, 
edited by him, and turned to see what was said about America's 
contribution to the art. I. found considerable space devoted to 
Pelham and Smibert, th« latter not a mezzotinter, although 
Peale and Savage were omitted. But it is not omissions that 
I am about criticizing, for they are not necessarily errors; it is 
commissions that are errors I want to say a word about. Dr. 
Davenport, "of the British Museum," as the editor of the 
series, is supposed to wield the blue pencil critically oyer 
others and need it not himself, or he would not be selected 
for the position. 

Yet on page 120 we read "the fact that Pelham was the first 
European artist to settle, in America is of great interest, the 
artist generally credited with this priority being John Smi- 
bert." And again, on page 122, "He (Smibert) is generally 
considered as the first painter who went from Europe to Amer- 
ica," and further down on the same page, "His (Smibert's) 
position as the earliest painter to go from this country to Amer- 
ica remains unchallenged." 

The authority given by Mr. Davenport is W. H. Whitmore's 
pioneer monograph on Peter Pelham, printed in 1867, and a 
most excellent authority when it was issued more than a gen- 
eration ago.. But does the editor of this series not know that 
pioneer work is always necessarily tentative, encouraging to 
further and deeper investigation that often times results in an 
overthrow of the early by the late investigator ? Especially 
is this true of matters historical. Therefore it behooves all 
writers, and particularly editors, in 1905, before they endor'se 
facts found thirty-eight, years before, to ascertain whether 
what were facts then remain facts now. 

Had Mr. Davenport turned to Poole's Index to Periodical 
Literature, he would have found a title "The Earliest Painter 
in America," in Harper's Magazine for March, 1898. An ex- 
amination of that article, for which I am responsible, would 
have shown him that seventeen years before the arrival of Pel- 
ham and eighteen years before the. coming of Smibert, there 
landed in this country from Sweden, Gustavus Hesselius, own 
cousin to the distinguished Emmanuel Swedenborg, a fully 
equipped artist, who, seven years before Smibert came, 
painted, by commission, an elaborate altarpiece of the "Last 
Supper," containing thirteen figures — Christ and the twelve 
Apostles. These facts he would also have found in my "First 
One Hundred and Fifty Years of American Art," written for 
the opening chapter of the first issue of Miss Florence Levy's 
American Art Annual, New York, 1899. 



